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Editorial: 

ttoriats... 

AUTOMATION— —W. D. Lewis, Secretary, Canning Getting on with the other part of this heading—labor 
LABOR UNIONS— Machinery & Supplies Association, unions and unemployment, Robert Couchman, publisher 
UNEMPLOYMENT whose penetrating mind continu- and editor of the “California Fruit News,” came up with 


ally emits pearls of wisdom, came 
up with a “quotable quote” at the recent Convention, that 
might well be used by all of us in the industry in our daily 
conversations with friends and associates on the outside. 
Mr. Lewis had no jintention, of course, of entering the 
debate concerning labor unions and unemployment. He 
simply wanted to point out to the food editors, before 
whom he was speaking, that the canner-equipment-and- 
supplies team had done a terrific job over the years of 
holding down the cost of canned foods to the consumer. 
Here’s what he said: 


“Here's an example of the excellent canner-supply rela- 
tionship from 1900 to 1960. While the value of the canners’ 
products increased from $100 million a year to $5 billion, 
the number of production workers increased from 57,000 
to 175,000—a_ three-fold increase compared with a 50-fold 
increase in value of the product. If there had been no 
developments of machinery and supplies, and we were 
stil! on the basis of 57,000 workers to produce 30 million 
cass as in 1900, it would now require over 1.33 million 
wo vers lo produce the 700 million cases of food packed 
las. year. Even if such a huge working force were avail- 
ab! and if the canning industry had to depend upon this 
tre endous labor force to produce canned foods, the cost 
of e canned products today would be beyond the reach 
of — vast majority of consumers, and we might be wearing 
card foods around our necks instead of jewelry.” 


! sd the speaker been thinking in terms of labor unions, 
or en perhaps of Mr. Kennedy’s concern with the un- 
em oyment, he might well have cited the increased em- 
plo nent figures required to build the equipment to enable 
the rocessor to hold his employment down to a reasonable 
lev. —the old, but still perfectly valid argument that while 
aut nation may reduce jobs in one field, it creates whole 
ne industries and increases the number of jobs in sup- 
po ong fields. 


»wever, the main idea in quoting Mr. Lewis is to pro- 


\ a “conversation piece” when we get on the subject 
( anned or frozen foods with associates out of the 
} Astry, 
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a gem, as he so often does, in his editorial of February 11. 
Under a heading “Union Drive Will Lessen Opportuni- 
ties for Work,” Mr. Couchman calls attention to the 
“ominous recent developments in the California farm labor 
situation.” The Editor reasons logically that the Agri- 
cutlural Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC), may be 
expected to turn its attention to processing crops, be- 
ginning possibly with asparagus and increasing the pres- 
sure on following seasonal crops. 


Growers, he says, have been shocked at what happened 
in the winter lettuce harvest. “This is causing them to 
give serious thought to future cropping plans. Perishable 
crops that are most vulnerable to labor disputes at harvest 
time are losing a lot of their attractiveness . . . they will 
either mechanize high labor cost operations where possible, 
or they will switch to crops requiring a minimum of un- 
skilled farm labor.” Thus says Mr. Couchman “The door 
to remunerative employment opportunities for thousands 
of the less employable will be permanently closed. . . .” 

Continuing he points out that, though regrettible, it is 
easily demonstrable that “as our population grows, we will 
have an ever increasing number of persons whose apti- 
tudes, interests, ambitions, and inclinations cause them to 
fall into the class from which less skilled farm workers are 
drawn. Industry has no place for them, commerce has no 
place for them, the Armed Services do not want most of 
them. If jobs in agriculture are closed to them, where are 
they to find at least part time employment that will make 
use of such skills and energy as they possess.” 


Concluding his editorial Mr. Couchman poses a trouble- 
some question for the labor leaders: “AWOC says its fight 
is on moral issues. It seems to us that the rigid, narrow- 
minded orthodoxy of the American labor movement needs 
to be thoroughly re-examined by its own advocates, par- 
ticularly as it relates to what the future may hold for our 
harvest workers if present AWOC efforts succeed. There 
is a moral responsibility here too.” 


This column voices a hearty “amen” to Mr. Couchman’s 
thought provoking editorial. Needless to say, although 
more acute at the moment in California, it is at once ap- 
parent that these problems are by no means limited to 
that State. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


rogram 20th Annual Convention 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS j 


Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, Texas, March 5-8, 1961 


The 20th Annual Convention and Exposition of the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, March 5-8, 1961. The President’s Recep- 
tion, scheduled for Sunday evening, March 5, will be the 
opening event of the convention and plans have been made 
to make this the finest reception ever held by the Associa- 
tion. It will be held in the beautiful new ballroom of the 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel. 


On Monday morning, the opening General Session will 
feature Dr. G. Herbert True, the noted writer, lecturer, 
and creativity consultant who will address the delegates 
on “Creative Management 1965.” 


Dr. W. R. Roy, vice president research, Minute Maid 
Corporation, will moderate a session on plant sanitation. 
Scheduled to speak are: F. L. Southerland, Chief Processed 
Products Branch, Fruit & Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S$. Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
M. R. Clarkson, associate administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA; Sam D. Fine, district director, Food 
& Drug Administration, Dallas District; and James K. 
Cameron. research director, Morton Frozen Foods Di- 
vision, Continental Baking Company, and chairman of 
NAFFP Committee on Prepared Frozen Foods. 


One of the most interesting and thought-provoking ses- 
sions ever planned by the NAFFP will take place on Tues- 
day morning when seven top frozen food buyers will form 
a panel to discuss the mutual problems and opportunities 
encountered in this area of sales. The panel has promised 
to offer a lot of suggestions for every segment of the in- 
dustry. On the panel will be Alan Young, Safeway Stores, 
Inc., John MacNeil, First National Stores, Inc., A. “Scotty” 
Wilson, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., David Silverberg, Wakefern 
Food Corp., Floyd M. Johnson, Super Valu Stores, Inc., 
E. J. Voigt, Loblaw, Inc., and Murray Yunker, Certified 
Grocers of Calif., Ltd. 


On Wednesday morning, March 8, D. S. Jardine, vice 
president sales and production, California Consumers Cor- 
poration, will moderate a session on “Your Future in 
Dehydro Freezing and Freeze-Drying.” Scheduled to speak 
are: Reese Lamb, secretary-treasurer, Lamb-Weston, Inc., 
who will take as his subject “Commercial State of De- 
hydro Freezing”; a representative from the Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, who will explain “Development 
of Freeze drying Equipment”; and a speaker from the 
Quartermaster Food & Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, who will explain the “Industrial Potential of 
Freeze-Dehydrated Foods.” 


The annual banquet this year will be replaced with a 
real western type barbeque and rodeo. It will be held at 
an authentic Texas ranch outside Dallas, and will include 
a rodeo with professional contestants vying for prize money, 

Climaxing the convention is a complete package tour 
to Mexico City and Acapulco. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 

SUNDAY, MARCH 5 
9:00 am 
12:00 N. 
4:00 pm 
6:00 pm 


Committee Meetings 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Exposition Preview 


President’s Reception 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 


9:00 am General Session—“Creative Management 1965 
10:30 am 
10:30 am 


12:30 pm 


Rail Transportation Session 
“Sanitation For All Frozen Foods” 


All-Industry Luncheon—Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland 


2:00 pm Motor Carrier Transportation Sesison 


‘TUESDAY, MARCH 7 
NAFFP Annual Meeting and Breakfast 
General Session—“Frozen Food Buyers 
Speak Up” 
Ladies Fashion Show and Luncheon 


8:00 am 
10:00 am 


10:30 am 
11:00 am 
1:00 pm 
5:00 pm 


Warehousing Session 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Texas Ranch Party and Rodeo 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 
9:00 am FTC Explains the Frozen Food Industry 


Questionnaire 


10:30 am = “Your Future in Freeze-Drying & 
Dehydro-Freezing” 
10:30 ‘Frozen Food ‘Transportation Looks Ahead” 
THURSDAY, MARCH 9 
12:00 N. Begin Post Convention Tour to Mexico 


EVERYDAY, MARCH 5-8 
Exposition of Industry Supplies, Equipment, and Services 
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CANNED PEA PUSH—Pert Kit 
Woodhouse dons chef’s cap and apron 
to join the Canned Pea Council in 
announcing the dates for National 
Canned Pea Week which is scheduled 
for March 9-18. National publicity, 
merchandising aids and advertising 
will support this coast-to-coast pro- 
motion. special two-color shelf 
talker for use at the point-of-purchase 
has been prepared by the Continen- - 
tal Can Company. The shelf talker, 
21, x 1014, will carry illustrations dis- 
playing various dishes using canned 
peas and is available free to food 
operators through the Sales Promo- 
tion Dept., Continental Can Com- 
pany, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
mY. 


PROMOTIONS 


NATIONAL CANNED PEAS 
WEEK 

“There’s something new under the 

sun” going on out in Wisconsin. Can- 

ned peas are anything but in trouble. 


Matter of Tact; StppI¥ and demand | 


position is as good, or better than it 
has been for many a moon. Never- 
theless, Wisconsin pea canners, spurred 
by the enthusiasm of Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association Pea Committee Chair- 
man C. K. Werth of Fall River 
Canning Company, are out to pro- 
mote peas. March 9-18 has been desig- 
nated as “National Canned ~Péas 
Week.” The March issue of Conti- 
nental Can Company’s “Canned Foods 
Merchandiser Digest” will include 
two-color shelf talkers for canned peas. 
H. A. Herb Resenhoeft, trustee of a 
small fund left over from the National 
Canned Pea Council several years ago, 
has called in Theodore R. Sills Com- 
pany and given them the go-ahead on 
promotional work in support of the 
“week.” Requests for help have gone 


out to the American Can Company | 


and the National Canners Association. 


The approach, of course, is defi- 
nitely not over-supply and low-prices, 
but rather the goodness, tastiness, and 
usefulness of canned peas. Congratu- 
lations to Mr. Werth and his assoc- 
iates. The industry has been a long, 
long time coming about to this type 
of thinking. 


Chicago, . . . More than 25 hardy 
souls braved a biting wind, blowing 
snow and a 14 degree temperature to 
join the National Kraut Packers As- 
sociation in a picnic here recently. 


William R. Moore, of Oak Park, 
Ill., executive secretary of the NKPA, 
donned chef’s cap and apron to serve 
20 pounds of hot kraut and four 
dozen frankfurters from the steam 
table he set up in the park just off 
Michigan Blvd. and Madison St. His 
guests included Loop office workers, 
and a shivering Kraut Queen, Pat Lee, 
in a gold lame bathing suit and green 
“T” shirt, plus galoshes. 


Moore had extended a blanket in- 
vitation to all to help him and his 
staff in observing the first day of 
National Kraut and Frankfurter Week. 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS AT FREEZERS CONVENTION 


An Exhibition of equipment, supplies, and services will Jiffy Manufacturing Company —----------- 145 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of the Statler-Hilton Hotel, K.V.P. Sutherland Paper Co., Sutherland Div. —. 101 
is expected to attract more people than at any 134 
| Linde Co., Div. of Union Carbide Corp. — 135-136 


l \ibitors and their booth numbers are: 


Marathon Corp. 


114 115-116 


Master-Bilt Ref. Manufacturing Co. - 144 
Contact Plate Freezers 151 Mead-Atlanta Corporation 117-118-119 
Ave Star, 125 National Equipment Corporation — 124 
Cor iner Corporation of America... 108 Pacific Packaging Company 129-130 
Co: ental Can Company, Ine... 158-159-161 Pacific Wire Works Company - _ 165 
Cr) Zellerbach-Western Waxide Div. 105 Partlow Corporation 120 
Do. Refrigeration Company -...--..-------—---------— 153 Pollock Paper Company 149 
Ekc \lcoa Containers, Ine. 162 
Foc Machinery & Chemical Corp. 137 
Fro d Food Field _. 127 Reynolds Metal Comper) 138 
Ge al Dynamics-Liquid Carbonic Div. 139-141 Star Cooler Corporation ~ 128 
He: .'s Wholesale Distributing Co. Sumner Industries 133 
Hol natic Corp. 154-155 Thermo-King Corporation 122 
ational Paper Company - 109-111 Weyerhaeuser Company -- 107 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Foods All-Industry Committee 
Reports Progress 


The Frozen Foods All-Industry Co- 
ordinating Committee, now composed 
of representatives of eleven National 
Associations (including the _ latest 
member to join—the National Food 
Brokers Association) had a very pro- 
ductive meeting in Washington, D. C. 
on January 3lst. Present also, as ob- 
servers, were representatives of the 
Pacific Coast and East Coast Maritime 
interest, National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association and National In- 
stitute of Locker and Freezer Pro- 
visioners and technical advisors to the 
Chairman from the USDA Western 
Regional Laboratory, University of 
Massachusetts and the Campbell Soup 
Company. 


Richard Powell, Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on voluntary industry 
practices, presented, in detail for in- 
tensive consideration, and approval, 
a draft of the Voluntary Operating 
Practices, covering the protective han- 
dling of frozen foods from producer to 
consumer. While there are still some 
details to be completed, it appears 
now that basic agreement has been 
reached by all concerned—a_ truly 
unique accomplishment, that is a 
credit to the foresight and determina- 
tion of all concerned with frozen foods 
to insure that the American consumer 
obtains frozen foods of the most de- 
sirable taste and appearance and of 
the highest possible nutritional value. 


Harry Schauffler, Co-Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Education and 


Information, reported continuing and 
gratifying progress in the comprehen- 
sive industry self-education program, 
so that the message of correct han- 
dling procedures will finally be before 
practically every employee of every 
company in every segment of the fro- 
zen foods industry. 


The progressive organization and 
constructive activities of the State 
Committees was enthusiastically de- 
scribed by Chairman H. C. Diehl, who 
has now met with Committees in 
about half the States of the Union 
and will meet with members of all 
State Committees by mid-summer. 


These State Frozen Food Handling 
Committees are the essence of the suc- 
cess of the FFAICC’s educational pro- 


gram. Hence, the enthusiasm and 
earnestness with which these State 
Committees have undertaken their 


jobs is most encouraging. They are 
charged with being alert and construc- 
tively helpful to legislative and regu- 
latory action in their respective States 
and of initiating, often in cooperation 
with their State Extension Services 
and State educational institutions, the 
necessary, far-flung educational pro- 
grams. 

When the Voluntary Operating 
Practices are concurred in and signed 
by the members of FFAICC, they will 
be given widest publicity, as concrete 
evidence of the frozen foods industry’s 
determination to continue to deliver 
to the American public, frozen foods 
of the highest table acceptability and 
nutritive value. 


FROZEN SPECKLED BUTTEI. 
BEAN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agric il- 
ture has proposed new United Sta es 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Spce- 
kled Butter (Lima) Beans. 

Described as a relatively new prcd- 
uct, frozen speckled butter beans this 
year are expected to become commer- 
cially important. Nine million pounds 
were frozen last year, and this year’s 
pack is estimated at 20 million 
pounds. 

The proposed standards would be 
limited to the frozen product pre- 
pared from the clean, sound, freshly- 
vined (but not “seed-dry”) seed of the 
various speckled varieties of butter 
(lima) beans. 

Quality grades would be classified 
as U. S. Grade A (or Fancy) and U. §. 
Grade B (or Extra Standard). 

Factors of quality include similar 
varietal characteristics, normal flavor, 
varying degrees of color and character, 
and freedom from defects. 

Interested persons will have until 
Jan. 1, 1962, to submit comments on 
the proposed standards. During this 
period, the product may be classed as 
to quality based on the proposed 
standards. 

All comments should be sent to F. 
L. Southerland, Processed Products 
Standardization and Inspection Branch, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. Copies of the proposal can 
be obtained from the same address. 


Frozen chopped onions are now of 
fered the housewife by Nifty Foods, 
Inc. of Brockport, New York. The 
onions are packed in double poly- 
ethylene bags not only to_ protect 
odors in the frozen food cases in 
stores, but also to provide an odor- 
proof package in the home refrigera- 
tor. 


New officers of the California Freezers Association fr 
1961 include (left to right); Howard E. Lemon, immedia e 
past president and now a member of the board (Sacramen 0 
Frosted Foods Company); Douglas Jardine, treasurer (Ca i- 
fornia Consumers Corporation); Kenneth M. Eberts, pre:i- 
dent (Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.); James S. Lawless, vice pre: i- 
dent (Frosted Fruit Products) and Thomas B. House, secr >- 
tary and managing director. The new slate was approve 1 
at the recent 17th Annual Meeting held in Monterey. 
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$ fATISTICS 


AND SHIPMENTS 
‘ompiled by National Canners Association 
CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10's) 


1959-60 1960-61 
C: rryover, Sept. 1..... 853,947 849,153 
Pick to Feb. 1....... 3,911,556 3,205,462 
Supply to Feb. 1...... 4,765,503 4,054,615 
Si:pments during Jan.. 270,832 212,575 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 

Carryover, Sept. 1..... 1,994,854 2,155,788 
Pack 16,883,375 17,189,677 
Supply to Feb. 1...... 18,878,229 19,345,465 
Shipments during Jan... 1,520,324 1,296,632 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

7,628,610 7,632,831 - 
Stocks, Feb. 1......... 11,249,619 11,712,634 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1...... 197,433 335,740 
POUR. 4,128,487 2,218,860 
Fatal 4,325,920 2,554,600 
Shipments during Jan... 342,838 234,511 
Shipments, July 1 to 
Stocks, Feb. 1.......-. 1,670,974 827,024 


CANNED LIMA BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1969-61 
Carryover, Aug. 1..... 554,351 405,572 
3,007,975 3,445,373 
Total Supply... 3,562,326 3,850,945 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to 
POR. 2,018,418 2,033,789 


Stocks, Feb. 1....... 1,543,908 1,817,156 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY PACK 


Exclusive of California, where final 
production figures are not yet avail- 
able, the 1960 pack of frozen strawber- 
ricy amounted to 148,864,354 pounds, 
according to a preliminary survey com- 
pliied by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This represents 
only about a 3% decrease from the 
1859 pack of 151.7 million pounds in 
stucs other than California. 


eported deliveries to freezers of 
67 million pounds of raw product 
pe 't to a total California pack of 75 
to 9 million pounds. This indicates 
a: al U.S. pack of something slightly 
ni than 226 million pounds. The 
lu that December first cold storage 
lk ings as reported by USDA are 
alt 7°, below the past five-year av- 
e on that date suggests a strong 
met position for the coming season. 


nerally, there were no major de- 
pres from historical production 
P rns either by region or container 


si By region the Western States 
‘| ontinue way out front in produc- 
t with the South falling next in 


hand the Midwest falling in third 
pion. By container size the retail 
ince and I-pound packages ac- 
co « for the bulk of the pack, while 
ine institutional size, 30-pound tins 
acc nt for the bulk of the pack. 
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NOW OFFERS 
THE FAMOU 


STAINLESS STEEL POCKETS 
(TYPE 316, NOT 304) 


PLASTIC POCKETS OR 
BRONZE POCKETS 


$4.2 


Choose the type 
| that meets your particular | * 
requirements best. 


Stainless Steel or Plastic pockets to avoid discoloration 
of product. 


Ea) Low cost plastic pockets can be ‘“‘snapped in'’ without 
disassembling the cylinder. 


(3) All three types with: 


* Oscillating knife assembly 

* Duthane travelers 

* Pneumatic knife reset (extra) 

* New style table with flanged edge belt 


For complete information, write 
THE BEST 


CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.wc. 


FOOO-:-PROCESSOR 


” 
“SAY "SEE-AR-CO" 
MODEL FH 
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AGRICULTURE 


Pennsylvania’s Master Tomato Growers 


In 1960, Pennsylvania tomato 
growers shattered previous yield rec- 
ords when 111 individuals qualified 
for the Master Tomato Growers’ Club. 
This tops the record set in 1958 when 
86 tomato growers qualified for the 
Club. Membership in the Club is 
open to growers who harvest 20 or 
more tons of tomatoes per acre during 
the growing season. 

In 1960, Pennsylvania tomato 
growers planted 10,500 acres of toma- 
toes, a reduction of 2,500 acres or 19 
percent less than in 1959. The aver- 
age yield of 12.9 tons per acre in 1960, 
however, was 2.8 tons more than in 
1959 and topped the growing season 
of 1958—the previous high—when an 
average yield of 12.5 tons per acre was 
recorded. In 1960, a total of 334 
growers reported tomato yields of 10 
to 20 tons per acre. In total tonnage, 
Pennsylvania ranked fifth among the 
States, with California first, and Ohio 
in second place. The reduction in 
acreage as overage yields have in- 
creased, is the trend in most of the 
leading tomato producing areas in 
the United States. 

The Master Tomato Growers’ Club 
was organized in 1952. It is sponsorec 
by the Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion and the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The growing season of 1955 
was the only season when no growers 
qualified for Master Tomato Growers’ 
recognition. 


PLAQUES AWARDED 


The top six Master ‘Tomato Growers 
in Pennsylvania were presented plaque 
awards by Jack R. Grey, President of 


the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
at University Park, Pennsylvania. The 
awards were made during the annual 
growers and canners Fieldmen’s Edu- 
cational Conference on January 31, 
1961. Plaque awards are given to the 
Master Tomato Growers who produce 
the highest yield in each of the three 
grower Classifications. A plaque is also 
awarded to the Master ‘Tomato 
Grower who produces the highest 
quality of tomatoes in each of three 
grower Classifications. 

In ClassI, competition for growers 
with 8 or more acres—Isaac C. Geis- 
singer, Quakertown, R.D. 2, Bucks 
County, with an average yield of 29.5 
tons per acre on 26.6 acres, received 
the Highest Yield Award. The Willow 
Brook Farm, Lake City, R.D. 1, Erie 
County, with 21.5 tons per acre on 
13.0 acres, with 77 per cent No. 1's, 
was the recipient for the High Quality 
Award. 

In Class II, growers with 3 to 8 
acres—Russell L. Boone, Chambers- 
burg, R.D. 1, Franklin County, with 
31.64 tons per acre on 3.5 acres, and 
Charles C. Rexroth, Windsor, R.T. 1, 
York County, with 23.85 tons per acre 
on 5.0 acres, with 81 per cent No. 1’s, 
were the award winners. The largest 
yield of tomatoes in 1960, was Mr. 
Boone’s yield of 31.64 tons per acre. 

In Class III, growers with 1 to 3 
acres—John R. Martin, Fayetteville, 
R.D. 1, Franklin County, who aver- 
aged 31.25 tons per acre on 2.0 acres, 
and Malcolm Miller, New Freedom, 
R.D. 1, York County, with 23.3 tons 
per acre on 1.1 acres, with 80 per cent 
No. I's, received the awards in Class 
III. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITS 

Secretary of Agricutlure Orville 
Freeman has announced that the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture will jovn 
with the U. S. food industry this ye ir 
in presenting two new major focd 
exhibits in Europe. 

An exhibit to be held in Paris May 
18-29 will be the first major food show 
the United States has ever staged in 
France. 

An exhibit at Hamburg, Germany, 
Nov. 10-19 will be the largest overseas 
agricultural market promotion exhibit 
the U. S$. Government has ever spon- 
sored. It will be the first to accom- 
modate private commercial exhibits 
on a major scale. 

At the same time Secretary Freeman 
reported that during 1961 U. S. agri- 
cultural products will also be pro- 
moted through exhibits in other Euro- 
pean countries, and in Asia and South 
America. 

The 10,000-square-foot U. S. exhibit 
at Paris will emphasize “convenience” 
foods like frozen turkeys and other 
poultry products, citrus fruits and 
juices, dried fruit, minute rice, in- 
stant nonfat dry milk, and other proc- 
essed items. Modern kitchen equip- 
ment will be on display, and some of 
it will be used to demonstrate the 
speed and ease with which processed 
foods can be prepared. 

At Hamburg, an exhibit totaling 

50,000 square feet will show U. S. 
poultry, nonfat dry milk, fruits and 
vegetables, honey, soybean products, 
rice, and canned, frozen and_ other 
processed foods. Also to be shown are 
leather products made from U. 5%. 
Hides and skins, and consumer items 
—like soap and cosmetics—manulfac- 
tured from U. S. tallow. 
. U. S. and German commercial firms 
will be able to rent space at Hamburg 
to exhibit U. S. foods, or foods and 
agricultural products processed abrowd 
from U. S. raw materials. 


Soup Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S MASTER TOMATO GROWER:S: 
Seated—left to right: James Zurfluh, Fieldman for the Chi s. 
G. Summers Company accepted the plaque award for M:1- 
colm Miller the Summers grower. Robert Dilling, Fieldm: n 
for the H. J. Heinz Company, Chambersburg, accepted ti e 
plaque awards for Russel L. Boone the Heinz grower. Jol n 
R. Martin, Heinz Company tomato grower. Standing: Pa il 
L. Cosley, Fieldman for the C. H. Musselman Company 2 °- 
cepted the plaque award for Charles C. Rexroth the Muss: |- 
man grower. Donald W. Grimshaw, grower for the Keystoi ¢ 
Cooperative Grape Assoc. Not present for the plaque pre ;- 
entation was Isaac C. Geissinger, grower for the Campbe | 
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( DMMITTEE SEES NEED FOR 
_/ECHANICAL HARVESTING 


evelopment of mechanical meth- 
oc for harvesting the highly valuable 
ci us and vegetable crops of the 
U ited States is needed to reduce pro- 
di tion costs, the U. Department 
of Agriculture’s Farm Equipment and 
Stuctures Research Advisory Com- 
mittee said at its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 1-3. 

\bout 200 million boxes of citrus 
fruit are harvested and handled an- 
nually at an estimated cost of $50 
million, and there are few mechanical 
aids available to do the work. Labor 
for picking constitutes one of the 
major citrus production costs. 

In regard to vegetables, basic engi- 


necring and plant breeding research’ 


is needed to permit mechanization of 
the vegetable harvest under varying 
soil and climatic conditions. It has 
been shown already that, if the plant 
characteristics and growing — habits 
necessary for successful mechanical 
harvesting are known, plant breeders 
can often meet these requirements. 

Research to develop improved pest 
control equipment and methods of 
pesticide application is also high 
priority need, according to the com- 
mittee. Failure of some recommended 
pesticides to result in satisfactory con- 
trol in some areas of the U. S. suggests 
that improvements in methods of ap- 
plication are needed. addition, 
basic studies on the factors affecting 
pesticide deposition efficiency should 
be strengthened. 

Recommendations for research to 
be undertaken by USDA will be sub- 
mitted formally to the USDA. Copies 
of its report will be available from the 
committee’s executive secretary, Carle- 
ton P. Barnes, Office of the Adminis- 
trator, Agricutlural Research Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, 


MUSHROOM CROP 
SERIOUSLY AFFECTED 
BY SEVERE WINTER 


1960-61 mushroom growing 
seo on has been one of endless 
cr ol serious difhculties and 


pr ems for the grower, according to 
received Feb. from Kennett 
Pennsylvania, the mushroom 
of U.S.A. “The heavy snows 


he extremely low temperatures 
Sil mid-December, have made it im- 
po ole for many mushroom growers 
to ‘equately prepare their compost 
ul fill the mushroom growing beds 


lo. Spring Crop. 
ecent survey of growers showed 


th ss than 50°, had been able to 
main their “regular filling” sched- 
ul There is bound to be an ex- 


tly short crop of mushrooms this 
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Spring—with the total poundage har- 
vested severely curtailed. An_ early 
Spring will even further compound 
the growers’ problems and worsen the 
situation. Warm weather causes the 
mushrooms to reach maturity stage 
sooner so that there is “bunching” of 
the crop and it is then necessary to 
harvest the bulk of the crop in several 
days instead of over a few weeks. 

Because warm weather has such a 
marked effect on the growth of mush- 
rooms, it is the usual practice for 
growers in the Kennett Square area to 
fill their houses by January 20, in or- 
der to achieve a full and complete 
harvest from this second  filling—be- 
fore warm weather sets in, concluding 
the growing season. 


Many mushroom beds were not 
filled by mid-February, and some will 
not be filled at all. These late filled 
houses will not produce until late 
April or early May—when it is en- 
tirely too late for the growers to make 
a satisfactory recovery of the crop. 

Walter L. Gmuer, Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Mushroom Insti- 
tute, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, is 
alarmed by the situation facing the 
mushroom growing industry, and com- 
mented recently—“When we consider 
that the demand for mushrooms is 
greater now than at any other time in 
history, this setback and loss of normal 
crops is not only an important finan- 
cial loss to growers involved but of 
grave concern to the entire industry.” 


Robins 


SOLUTIONS 
FOR 
PRODUCTION 


JAM-UPS! 


\ This is the Robins Even-Flo Regulator 
for assuring a fast, even and smooth flow of 
food products. Just set it—then forget it... 
and you’re sure of an efficient, capacity 
production flow ... with less manual handling. 


There’s a complete line of Robins equipment for giving 
you peak production at a profit all along your production 
line... equipment that gives you more for your 
production dollar because it has Robins’ 
105 years of experience behind it. 


Robins engineers are ready to help you develop 
any processing idea you might have ... or help 
you solve any production problem you might be 


faced with. 


Just call or write for immediate 


service or a copy of our catalog. 


AK Robins 


AND CO, INC. 


Designers & Manufacturers of Food Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 


EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING VEGETABLES, MEATS, SEAFOOD 
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O HUSTLE or bustle for happy-go- 

lucky Mr. Snail! He takes his jolly 
good time, safe and snug in his shell— 
a container that does what it is supposed 
to do... best! 
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In the food field, Canco containers do 


Plappen what they are supposed to do . . . best! 


Behind every Canco success story are 
the experts who made it possible— 
Canco’s aggressive team of research, 
manufacturing and marketing experts 
. . . the most experienced group in the 
container industry. Their knowledge of 
food processing and consumer needs has 
resulted in the leading packages of to- 
day and assures you that the great con- 
tainers to come will come from Canco. 


To help boost your profits, put the 
Canco team to work on your packaging 
problems. 


G EAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


[canco | 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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BEET AND CARROT PACKS 
National Canners Association, Di- 
vision of Statistics, has issued 1960 fig- 
ures for the packs of beets, carrots, 
peas and carrots, succotash, and mixed 
vegetables. 

BEETS—The 1960 pack of canned 
beets March 31 to December 31, to- 
taled 7,455,874 actual cases against 
the pack for the same period in 1959 
of 8,332,187 cases. On the basis of 
24/303's the 1960 pack totaled 8,361,- 
572 cases as against the 1959 pack, 
same basis, of 9,227,709 cases. 

CARROTS—The 1960 pack of 
canned carrots for the season March | 
thru December 31, totaled 3,787,885 
actual cases as against a pack for the 
same period in 1959, same basis, of 
2,207,459 cases. On the basis of 24/ 
303’s the 1960 pack totaled 3,272,135 
cases as compared with the 1959 pack 
of 2,786,833 cases. 

PEAS AND CARROTS—The 1960 
pack of canned peas and carrots, on 
the basis of 24/303's totaled 1,772,260 
cases against a pack, same basis, of 
1,786,006 cases in 1959. 

SUCCOTASH—The 1960 pack of 
canned succotash, on the basis of 
24/303's totaled 351,306 cases as 
against the 1959 pack of 399,670 cases. 


MIXED VEGETABLES—The pack 
of mixed vegetables on the basis of 
24/303's for the 1959 and 1960 packs 
respectively, totaled 2,154,504 cases as 
against 2,638,109 cases this year. 


NORTHWEST PEAR PACK 

Northwest Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation has issued revised figures on 
the Northwest pack of canned pears 
which now show the 1960 pack to to- 
tal 3,225,048 cases basis 24/214's, as 
against the 1959 pack, same basis, of 
3,625,143 cases. 

SOUTHERN TOMATOES—Texas 
growers seeded an additional 300 acres 
of tomatoes in the Lower Valley dur- 
ing the week ended February 11, 
bringing total plantings thus far to 
24,300 acres. No acreage was seeded 
in Florida last week, however, 640 
acres were transplanted. 

Canned Poultry—Poultry used in 
canning and other processed foods 
during November 1960 totaled 
48,385,000) pounds ready-to-cook 
weight, 5 percent. more than the 
previous month, and 72 percent 
above the quantity used a year ear- 
lier. The quantity used consisted 
of 31,423,000 pounds of chicken, 
13,587,000 pounds of turkey, and 
3,375,000 pounds of other poultry. 


\ 
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BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
CANNED FOODS 
PROFITABILITY IN 
VOLUME FEEDING 


During 1960, as part of the Con 
sumer ‘Trade Relations Program, the 
National Canners Association unde: 
took a fact finding study to determine 
how canned foods could contribute to 
the profitability of institutional food 
operations. The study was made in 
the form of a depth interview and 
field test, undertaken for NCA by Leo 
Nejelski & Company, management 
counsel. 

The results have been published in 
booklet form “The Case of the Silver 
Lions” and forwarded to some 3500 
leading restaurant operators as an ini- 
tial mailing. 

The experiences of the owner of 
the Silver Lions chain are amusingly 
presented in light of facts and figures 
representing the statistical average ol 
15 typical public feeding operations. 
‘The owner found that by substituting 
canned fruits and vegetables for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, actual costs 
would have been some $1800 less over 
a one-year period. Adding labor and 
preparation costs a $5,100 saving could 
have been realized. 


MOVE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


PRICE 


_ LITHOGRAPH CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


THE 


UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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— Conventions and Schools 


MARCH 3-4, 1961—vIRGINIA CANNERS 
sOcIATION, 53rd Annual Convention, Ho- 
: | Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 5-7, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE OF 

\LIFORNIA, 57th Annual Meeting, Santa 
Varbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

MARCH 5-9, 1961—NATIONAL AsSOCIA- 
‘iON OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
iex. 

MARCH 9-18, 1961—NATIONAL CANNED 
PEA WEEK, Contact: Theodore R. Sills, Inc., 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

MARCH 12-15, 1961—NATIONAL AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 55th 
Annual Convention and Exposition, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Tl. 


MARCH 14, 1961—NATIONAL CANNERS 
\SSOCIATION, NORTHWEST BRANCH, ANNUAL 
CANNED SALMON CUTTING, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

MARCH 14-15, 1961—wiscoNnsIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, SPRING MEETING, Loraine 
Hotel & Wisconsin Center Bldg., Madison, 
Wis. 

MARCH 16-17, 1961—1NDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting and Tech- 
nology Conference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


MARCH 18, 1961—uTAH CANNERS AS- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 30, 1961—TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, DuPont 
Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


APRIL 6-8, 1961—INSTITUTIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The Americana. 
sal Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 9-12, 1691—v. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
ilotel Americana, Bal Harbour, Miami 
each, Fla. 

APRIL 10, 1961—souTHERN STRAWBERRY 
eACKERS AssocraATION, Annual Meeting, 
''otel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

\PRIL 12, 1961—roop MERCHANDISERS 

AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 


\PRIL 13-14, 1961—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
> AssociATION, 8th Annual Canners 
rkshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
ings, Pa. 

PRIL 16-19, 1961—coopPeRATIVE FOOD 
‘IBUTORS OF AMERICA, 13th Annual 
ention, Palmer House, Chicago, TI. 


PRIL 25-26, 1961—JoINT SALES CON- 
NCE FOR MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, 
‘SYLVANIA, AND TRI-STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
rry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, N. J. 


PRIL 29-MAY 6, 1961—NATIONAL 


Y WEEK. 
!AY 2-4, 1961—1NDIANA INDUSTRIAL 
TE CONFERENCE, Purdue University, 


due Memorial enter, Lafayette, Ind. 


!AY 7-10, 1961—SUPERMARKET INSTI 
=, 24th Annual Convention, Chicago, 
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MAY 7-11, 186] —U.INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 21st Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE, 11-12, 1961—MIcHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

JUNE 18-22, 1961—NaATIONAL 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS OF THE U. S., 


62nd Annual Convention, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE 21-24, 1951—pROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 10th Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1961—FLorIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 30th Annual Conven- 
tion, Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961 micHIcAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961—pENNsyYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1961—NeEwW YorK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 76th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Concord, Kiemzsha 


Lake, N. Y. 
JANUARY 21-24, 1962—Nca-cm&sa, An- 


nual Convention, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Brings You Everything 


IN PEA AND LIMA BEAN 
HULLING EQUIPMENT For 


Canning-Freezing Operations 


This complete outstanding line includes: 


Viners: Pre-Grade Viners, Ideal and White Style Feeders 


for vine feeding, Key Equipment Co. Vine Feed Regulaters 


(Chinamen) and Hoists; Jarrell Feeders for feeding vines; 


Belt Style Feeders for tandem threshing or feeding peds; 


Viner Power Plants; Rotary Dirt Removers for lima 


beans; Ensilage Distributors; Steel Viner Sheds; Gal- 


vanized Field Boxes for shelled peas; Fibre Glass Hopper 


Trucks and Tote Bins; and Generator Plants for electric 


lights at viner stations. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Consultation On 
Your Hulling 
Problem Is 
Invited. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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Illinois Officers—H. Larkin, 
Rochelle Asparagus Company, was 
elected President of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. R. J. Herdman, Green 
Giant Company, was elected Vice 
President; and W. D. Jones of Streater, 
continues as Secretary-Treasurer. Di- 
rectors elected are: W. R. Benner, 
Streator Canning Company; L. W. 
Bergstrom, Illinois Canning Com- 
pany; H. E. Larkin, Rochelle Aspara- 
gus Company; F. W. McCoy, Brooks 
Foods, Inc.; S. N. Petersen, California 
Packing Corporation; L. W. Sparrow, 
Lomax Canning Company; and F. E. 
Williams, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Utah Canners Elect—Thomas_ D. 
Dee, Ogden, vice president of the 
Utah Packers, Inc., and Robert E. 
Moss, Clearfield, sales manager of 
Woods Cross Canning Company, have 
been reelected President and Vice 
President respectively of the Utah 
Canners Association. Nelson W. Ald- 
rich, Salt Lake City, was named Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association will be held at 
the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City on 
March 18. 


National Can Corporation—J. T. 
Shipley, vice president, Atlantic Divi- 
sion, has announced that the Service 
and Research Personnel w:ll sponsor 
the Second Technical Conference and 
Panel Discussion at the Baltimore Lab- 
oratory on March 31 from 9:00 A. M. 
to 4:30 P. M. B. Lipske, director of 
research and development, and F. 
Roderigas, manager of customer dou- 
ble seamer service department, prom- 
ise an interesting program covering 
mechanical and technical problems. 


Continental Can Company—Lenvik 
Ylvisaker, general manager of Conti- 
nental Can Company’s Metal Re- 
search and Development Dcpartment 
in Chicago, has been elected vice 
president of Research and Engineer- 
ing with headquarters in New York 
City. Justin Simpson, formerly direc- 
tor of equipment development at the 
Metal Research and Development De- 
partment, becomes general manager 
of that department, succeeding Mr. 
Ylvisaker. 


16 


New York Convention—For the 
first time in more than 15 years, the 
annual convention of the New York 
State Canners & Freezers Association 
will not be held in Buffalo’s Statler 
Hotel. The Association an- 
nounced that the 76th Annual Con- 
vention will be held December 5-8, 
1961, at the Hotel Concord, Kiamesha 
Lake, New York (the Catskill Moun- 
tains). Another departure is involved 
in the days of the week. Usually held 
on Thursday and Friday, the two main 
days of the convention this year will 
be Wednesday and Thursday. 


Viner Maintenance Schools — Be- 
cause of the high interest shown and 
the large attendance of growers and 
cannery maintenance men, it was 
necessary to expand each of the two 
viner maintenance schools to two 
days. The schools were held at the 
Draper Foods plant at Slaughter Neck, 
Delaware last week, the first two days 
being devoted to maintenance and 
operation of Hamachek Viners and 
the latter two days to Scott Mobile 
Viners. Actual attendance was about 
65 to 70 persons, but many returned 
for the extra days on both viners.-° 


Ed Woelper, long time district sales 
manager, Baltimore office of National 
Can Corporation, one of the founders 
of the Young Guard Society and 1937 
President, and constant advisor, is re- 
cuperating at ‘his home following a 
major operation on January 28. His 
many friends will be pleased to learn 
that the operation was a complete suc- 
cess, and that he will be back at his 
desk in another month. Friends may 
reach him at 3625 Elkader Road, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


Motor Carrier Rates—The hearing 
in connection with the reasonableness 
and lawfulness of rates applicable on 
canned or preserved foodstuffs and 
related articles between all points in 
New York State except from and to 
the New York City-Long Island area 
and between points in the New York 
short-haul area has been postponed 
to Tuesday, March 28, 1961. The 
hearing, as before, will be at 10 A. M. 
Eastern Standard Time at 55 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. 


Tri-State Packers Association wil! 
hold its Spring Meeting on March 30 
at the Dupont Hotel, Wilmington, 
Delaware, for the discussion and in 
formation on a number of important 
problems facing the industry. There 
will be a closed meeting for members 
only in the morning to discuss pH ol 
tomatoes, drosophila control, retort 
operation, and NCA’s recommended 
pesticide protective screen for 1961. 
At noon there will be a general lunch- 
eon, open to all, which will be fol- 
lowed by a report of the study of 
Rutgers University on the effect of 
marketing orders on growers in New 
Jersey. The Board of Directors will 
hold its Spring Meeting following 
dinner that evening. 


Dan F. Gerber, president of the 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan, has been appointed to the 
Board of Trustees of the National 4-H 
Club Foundation, Washington, D. C., 
effective February 15. The 4-H Foun- 
dation’s International Farm Youth 
Exchange (IFYE), has been of ex- 
ceptional interest to Mr. Gerber. He 
has taken the lead in an annual fund 
drive for supporting this aspect of 
the Foundation program. His call for 
funds was answered by 31 businesses 
and individuals in the food processing 
industry in 1960. 

Seed Research Specialists has pub- 
lished its 1961 illustrated edition of 
the popular “Food Processors Guide,” 
which has been expanded to include 
detailed varietal descriptions, planting 
instructions, growing habits, maturity 
schedules and recommended use of all 
vegetable varieties. Copies are avail- 
able direct from S.R.S. representatives 
or by writing Seed Research Special- 
ists, Inc., P. O. Box 3091, Modesto, 
California. 


Sweet Potato Day—Sweet Potato 
packers and growers have been invited 
to attend the University of Maryland’s 
Sweet potato Day at the Civic Center, 
Salisbury, Maryland, beginning at 
9:00 A. M. Wednesday, March 1, 
when all phases of sweet potato pro- 
duction, harvesting, and economics 
will be thoroughtly discussed. 
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Smithfield Ham & Products Com- 
vany (Smithfield, Va.)—Kenneth J. 
Srethauer, division general manager 
of Colonial Stores with headquarters 
n Norfolk, Virginia, has accepted the 
,osition of merchandising manager for 
smithfield and will direct merchandis- 
ing of “Amber” brand and “James 
River” brand products, which include 
smithfie'd hams and bacon and more 
than 40 convenience meat items. 


American Can Company—Frank H. 
Wheaton, Jr. of Millville, New Jer- 
sey, has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of American Can Company. 
Mr. Wheaton is president of the 
\merican-Wheaton Glass Corporation, 
a new joint venture in which Ameri- 
can Can holds a majority interest. He 
is also president of the Wheaton Glass 
Company. 


DEATHS 


Hugh K. Funderburg, associated 
with the Rock Valley Canning Com- 
pany, Belvidere, Illinois, for many 
years, died on February 12. Mr. 
Funderburg took an active part in 
the affairs of National Canners Asso- 
ciation ,serving on the Board of Di- 
rectors 1942-45, and on a number of 
important association committees. 


Charles A. Shuttleworth, 49, presi- 
dent of Shuttleworth, Inc., Warren, 
Indiana, canning and canning equip- 
ment firm, died on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 18, after a prolonged illness. Only 
last week it was announced that he 
had returned to the hospital and was 
progressing very nicely and expected 
to be back at his desk within a short 
time. He is survived by his widow, 
Lois, and three married children, 
Donald and James and Mrs. Louis 
Smith, Jerry 16, Robert, Thomas, Wil- 
liam and Tim, ranging in age from 2 
to 7 years. 


Walter L. Graefe, former president 
of the Pomona Products Company, 
Griffin, Georgia, and 1939 president of 
the National Canners Associaton, died 
in Griffin on February 5. Mr. Graefe 
is generally credited with being the 
founder of the Pimiento canning in- 
dustry in Georgia. He entered the 
canning business as a partner in 1920 
and organized and incorporated the 
Pomona Products Company, which 
was the state’s first pimiento cannery. 
He was the first president in 1939 of 
the Georgia Pimiento Canners Asso- 
ciation, which later became the Geor- 
gia Canners Association. He entered 
into NCA activities during the 30's 
serving on many important commit- 
tees, was chairman of the Legislative 


Committee for many years, and was 
elected president of NCA in 1939. 
He continued to serve with the As- 
sociation until his retirement a few 
years ago. 


Clarence M. Walters, 76, former of- 
ficial of Libby, McNeill & Libby, died 
January 28 in a Chicago hospital after 
an illness of about a month. Mr. 
Walters was the principal contact man 
for his company with government 
agencies in Washington and in activi- 
ties with the National Canners As- 
sociation. At one time or another he 
served on practically all of the Asso- 
ciation’s important committees, and 
served two 3-year terms as a director. 
Upon his retirement in June 1949, 
NCA, in recognition of his years of 
service, made him an honorary mem- 
ber of the Association. 


Seth H. Soule, 79, former president 
and chairman of the Board of Mon- 
mouth Canning Company, Portland, 
Maine, died on January 30. Mr. Soule 
was one of the founders of the Maine 
Canners Association and a past presi- 
dent of that group. He was also active 
in the National Canners Association 
and served on the Board of Dire tors 
for two terms. He was active head of 
his firm from 1909 until he retired in 
1951. 


LANGSENKAMWP .... providing new and 


better ways to solve your food processing problems 


rotating action of 
new rotary coil 
prevents burn-on 
... provides 
uniform heat! 


The Rotary Com. Hot-BREAK and COOKING 
Unit shown here handles 20 tons of tomatoes 
an hour, quickly reaches desired temperature, 


and maintains it with no burn-on. 


save fuel and steam. 


Take advantage of these and other savings 
. .. write for full details, specifications and prices. 


A Rotary Coil in one of your present tanks, or 
in a new tank, will at least doudle that unit’s 
capacity ... give faster, more uniform heat, and 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. - 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Slows Activity—Buyers Cover 
on Staple Vegetable Items—A Strong 
Seller’s Market 


By ‘New York Stater”’ 
New York, February 24, 1961 
THE SITUATION.—Activity in 
canned foods tapered off somewhat 
this week, the mid-week Washington's 
Birthday holiday tending to slow 
things down. With few exceptions, 
however, it has continued pretty much 
a sellers’ market, with buyers seeking 
to cover prompt and near-term  re- 
quirements on short items,—particu- 
larly in the staple canned vegetable 
group. A little additional buying of 
canned fish for Lenten requirements 
was also a market feature. 


THE OUTLOOK. — Distributors 
are closely following the new Admin- 
istration’s agricultural program, and 
speculating upon its probable impact 
on canning crops during the coming 
packing season. Meanwhile, the gen- 
eral near-term tendency appears to be 
to maintain prudent inventory re- 
serves and to cover new requirements 
as they develop. The trade is recon- 
ciled to a generally strong canned 
foods market, on an over-all basis, but 
buyers are still sharp-shooting on the 
few items where canners have indi- 
cated a desire to cut down on inven- 
tories. 

TOMATOES.—New _ business _ has 
been quiet along routine lines. Tri- 
state canners are quoting standard Is 
tomatoes at $1.10-$1.15, with an_ oc- 
casional lot making its appearance as 
low as $1.0714. On 303s, the market 
appears pretty well set at $1.35-$1.40, 
with $1.3714 the inside price in most 
instances. Standard 21s are held at 
$2.25-S2.30, with 10s in short supply 
and firmly held at $7.75 to $8.00. 
Midwestern canners hold standard Is 
at $1.10, with 303s at $1.40-$1.45, 214s 
at $2.40, and 10s at $8.00. On the 
West Coast, standard 303s are listed at 
1.35, with 21% at $2.00 and 10s at 
$7.00. The institutional size is com- 
ing in for a good call on the Coast, re- 
flecting the general shortage of 10s in 
other major tomato canning areas. 

BEANS.—A growing scarcity of 
French style green beans is reported 


MARKET NEWS 


in the East, with tri-state canners 
quoting the market firm at 51.60 to 
$1.70 on fancy 303s, with 10s com- 
manding $9.00. Siandard cut 303s are 
quoted $1.20-$1.25, with extra 
standards ranging $1.30-S1.40 and 
fancy at $1.35 and upwards. 

CORN.—With unsold stocks in 
canner hands extremely short, a strong 
market continues in canned corn. 
Tri-state packers are quoting stand- 
ard 3035 at a range of $1.40-51.45, with 
extra standards at $1.45-51.50 and 
fancy held at $1.60-1.65. Standard 
303s in the midwest are held at $1.40, 
where supplies are available, with 
extra standards commanding $1.50 and 
fancy quoted at $1.65 for both whole 
kernel and crushed. Demand is good. 

PEAS.—Here again it is a story of 
dwindling stocks in first hands and a 
steady to strong price basis. Cheapest 
item in the list is standard pod run 
303s which can still be had in a limited 
way at $1.20, although canners’ price 
views are stiffening. Standard 4-sieve 
Alaskas are strong at $1.30 minimum, 
with 3-sieve at $1.35. Extra standard 
Alaskas are quoted at $1.40 for 4-sieve, 
with 3-sieve at $1.45 and 2-sieve at 
$1.50, while fancy range $1.60 for 3- 
sieve to $2.65 for I-sieve, all f.o.b. 
tri-state canneries. Midwest packers 
quote standard 4-sieve at $1.30, with 
3-sieve at $1.35, and extra standards 
at $1.35 for 4-sieve and $1.50 for 3- 
sieve, with fancy ranging from $1.60 
for 3-sieve up to $2.75 for 1-sieve. 
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CITRUS.—A fair movement is re- 


ported in Florida citrus, with the mar- 
ket steady. Grapefruit juice is offering 
at $1.121% for sugar-added 2s, with 46- 
ounce at $2.50, while natural is quoted 
at $1.2214 and $2.75, respectively. 
Blended is quoted at $1.521%4 for 
sweetened 2s and $3.40 for 46-ounce, 
with natural at $1.6714 and $3.75, 
while orange juice 2s hold at $1.80 
for sugar added and $4.15 for 46- 
ounce, with natural at $1.95 and 
$4.50. Fancy citrus salad is scarce and 
nominal as to price. Grapefruit  sec- 
tions, 303s, are offering at $1.90 for 
fancy and $1.7214 for broken, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 

WEST COAST  FRUITS.—Only 
moderate buying interest is reported 
in California and Northwestern canned 
fruits this week, although distributors 
are featuring fruits as a result of re- 
cent fairly substantial buying. Cling 
peaches for prompt shipment are 
steady at $2.40 for choice 214s, with 
fruit cocktail showing more strength 
at $2.0714 for choice 303s and $3.15 
for Only moderate business is 
reported in pears, and new business in 
apricots and fruits-for-salad is also re- 
ported quiet. 

SARDINES.—New buying sar- 
dines has tapered off somewhat, fol- 
lowing the action of some Maine can- 
ners in hiking the market for quarter 
keyless to $8.75 per case. Distributors 
are making replacements as needed, 
with retail volume showing the usual 
seasonal pick-up as consumers buy 
sardines for Lenten use. 

SALMON.—Continued strength 
reported im the salmon situation in 
the Northwest, and canners’ holdings 
are being steadily depleted by trade 
buying for the Lenten season and a 
reported continuing good — export 
movement. With the exception of 
Alaska reds, the supply situation is 
quite tight,—particularly on pinks and 
chums—and canners are strong at list 
prices. 

OTHER CANNED FISH.—Tuna 
is meeting with a good demand and 
is being featured at retail in  preter- 
ence to salmon, because of the favor- 
able price differential. | Wholesale 
markets are steady. Offerings of 
canned shrimp are on the short side, 
and the market is strongly held. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Lack of Offerings Dulls Market—Short 
items Fill Buyers’ Wanted Lists—Forth- 
coming Tax Day Spurs California Ship- 
ments 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, February 23, 1961 

THE SITUATION.—Trading in 
the Chicago area has really been noth- 
ing more than routine the past week. 
Weather conditions in this area did 
not hamper shipments as it did in the 
East and goods have been rolling into 
the market smoothly and as ordered. 
Every buyer still has the obviously 
short items on his want list but such 
demand is now of the hopeless variety 
and doesn’t produce anything in the 
way of trading volume. It is a rather 
dull situation. 

As has generally been expected, in- 
dependent California canners have fol- 
lowed the lead of the advertised brands 
and this week announced higher prices 
to come on fruit cocktail. ‘There is 
somewhat of a gamble in a move of 
this kind because canned fruits have 
not been selling well although higher 
prices almost always produce heavy vol- 
ume and when distributors have it 
they make a real effort to sell it. Cock- 
tail should not be an exception at this 
time. 

An approaching tax day in Cali- 

lornia is causing canners there to give 
close scrutiny to unshipped balances 
on pre-season commitments, particular- 
ly the short items where canners may 
take advantage of the unfilled demand 
and move some goods before March 
fth. Items such as paste, puree, Blue 
Lake beans, sweet cherries and prune 
plums are high priced compared to 
normal and canners are apparently 
xoing to take no chances in regards to 
vossible carryovers. ‘This kind of mer- 
handise is going to be shipped before 
‘ew pack no matter who has it booked. 
‘his attitude is keeping the trade on 
cir toes. 

CORN.—The situation surrounding 

rm is even tighter than it has been 

that is possible with prices tending 
continually edge upward. There is 
standard corn of any variety or in 

y size offered from these parts at 

esent and where a buyer can find 

tra standard corn it is generally held 
51.55 for 303s and $9.00 for tens. 
here fancy grade is concerned, 303s 

e bringing no less than $1.65 and in 

me cases $1.70 while tens are at a 

ttom of $9.50 with a few at $9.75 

id rumors of $10.00 which is where 

e market will probably be before 

ng. 

PEAS.—The_ shortage of peas in 


tens is becoming more acute and 
prices are inching their way up right 
along. Currently, most canners are 
now up to $9.00 for fancy threes, both 
sweets and Alaskas, with extra stand- 
ard fours up to $7.75 and standard 
fours at $7.25 if and where they can 
be found. There is a constant demand 
for standards in 303s but few orders 
are being filled as so little is left un- 
sold. The price is $1.30 to $1.35 and 
no one with goods to sell has any in- 
terest in trading. Canners should 
come into another pack in excellent 
position and should even continue 
that way through another season unless 
they go overboard on plantings. 

TOMATOES.—The market around 
these parts continues strong despite a 
little weakness in one or two other 
areas. Everything still points to a 
strong market through the balance of 
the season insofar as local canners are 
concerned. Their stocks are limited 
and shipments have at least kept up to 
normal. ‘The only standards left are 
in 303s and ones with prices firm at 
$1.40 to 31.45 and a bottom of $1.10. 
Extra standards are bringing $1.55 to 
$1.65 for 303s and a bottom of $8.50 
for tens although the latter size is 
becoming very tight. 

TOMATO PRODUCTS.—Very 
strong markets all across the board 
with the exception of local tomato 


juice which is still selling at $2.35 to 
$2.45 for fancy 46 oz. Fancy catsup 
continues to sell well at $1.80 for 14 
oz. and anywhere from $10.25 to $11.00 
for tens all quotations from local 
sources. California paste and puree 
continue extremely scarce and canners 
are shipping tens against contracts 
only with prices firm and high. Fancy 
puree 1.06 is bringing $8.25 for one 
dozen tins with 1.07 at $9.25. Fancy 
paste 26°, is held at no less. than 
$13.50 with 30% at $15.00 and these 
prices represent the bottom of the 
market. 

BEANS.—Interest at the moment is 
centered on Blue Lakes where canners 
are insisting upon unshipped balances 
being brought up to date before tax 
day. If they are not the goods are 
going elsewhere and the canners in- 
volved sound like they mean it. Prices 
are strong at $1.9214 for fancy three 
cuts in 303s and $10.00 for tens with 
fours at $1.80 and $9.65. Choice fives 
are listed at $1.50 and $8.40. It ap- 
pears now most institutional buyers 
will have to look for some kind of a 
substitute before new goods are ready. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS.—The big 
news this week was the cocktail ad- 
vance which will push choice grade up 
to $2.0214 for 303s, $3.15 for 214s and 
$11.35 for tens while fancy will move 
up to $2.15, $3.30 and $11.95. Dis- 
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tributors have until March 6th to cover 
at current levels and to March 17th 
to ship their orders and the trade here 
will move in on this one heavy. There 
have been some lower prices on tens 
but in each case quality has been the 
factor and the advance may put a 
damper on the chiseling. In any event, 
it will produce the kind of movement 
that puts a smile on the face of pro- 
ducers. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS.—Canners 
in this area have things pretty much 
their own way at present as such items 
as Royal Anne cherries, black sweet 
cherries and prune plums are just 
about a thing of the past. Most buyers 
have completely shipped out their pro- 
rated share of the pack and only odds 
and ends are left. The pear market is 
steady with a very tight situation exist- 
ing on certain popular counts in tens. 
Choice tens 30/35 count are on every 
buyer’s list but nobody has them to 
sell. As a result prices are firm at 
$12.60 while choice 303s are quoted at 
$2.15 with 214s at $3.30 all contour 
peeled. 

CITRUS.—The wide variety of 
prices that are quoted out of Florida 
is keeping this market in a confused 
state to say the least. When canner 


quotations vary as much as 30¢ per 
dozen on 46 oz. grapefruit juice and 
40¢ on orange the buyer wonders if 
somebody is a little crazy or whether 
someone else is trying to get rich in a 
hurry. With the movement at retail 
lagging very badly, the trade here are 
content to sit back and wait until all 
this begins to make sense. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Back In Ahead of Advance Brings Heavy 
Cocktail Business—Clings Cleaning Up 
Fast—Tomato Products Advance 


By “Golden Stater” 
San Francisco, February 21, 1961 


THE SITUATION.—The airline 
strike precludes mailing of my weekly 
report, making it necessary to “go” 
Western Union. Highlights of the 
week were the heavy cocktail business 
in advance of higher prices and an 
advance in prices by independent can- 
ners on tomato products. 

COCKTAIL.—Last week it was an- 
nounced that one of the larger factors 


had advanced 8 ounce cocktail from 
$1.15 to $1.20, 303’s from $2.00 to 


$2.0714, and 214’s from $3.00 to $3.15 
with back-in privileges on orders re 
ceived by March 3. These advance: 
have brought much new business anc 
heavy shipping instructions to get ir 
under the line. 

PEACHES. — The heavy cocktail 
business has carried along to peaches 
with heavy business on clings. Shelf 
sizes in the lower grades are cleaning 
up fast and shipments have increased 
on choice 21's at 2.40-2.45. Freestone 
peaches, too, are getting heavy play 
at the current bargain prices. 

APRICOTS.—Have come in for at- 
tention at the current bargain prices 
on standard whole unpeeled 214’s at 
$1.90 to $2.00, with increased shipping 
instructions on both standard and 
choice 21's. Pear business continues 
routine. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS. — Inde- 
pendent canners have advanced No. 
10 tomato puree 25¢ a dozen to $7.50, 
$8.50, and $9.50 for the three gravities. 
Tomato paste is well sold up. Con- 
tract balances on paste are being filled 
at $14.00 on 26% and $15.50 on 30%. 
Resale paste is going at much higher 
prices. 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
Piedmont Label Co., Inc. 


Phon 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


SHUTTLEWORTH, 


BE SURE YOU HIT THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


| Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans ome: coe 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


INC., Warren, Indiana 
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The only DIRECT approach to 
The Canning Industry 
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Quick Results e 
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